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fR AND WAR 
PROBLEMS. 




It is only two years since our Conference last 
met at Glasgow, but it seems more like 
twenty. Very shadowy and remote seem the 
questions which then agitfated and divided us, 
questions of party policy and social reform. 
For Europe has meantime been plunged in a 
devastating and ruthless war, which devours 
her manhood and lays waste her treasure. 
For years before the actual outbreak of war, 
the nations maintained at best a costly, un¬ 
easy, and precarious peace. It was a peace, 
patched-up and unstable, less and less able to 
sustain the shocks of clashing ambitious 
nationalities, of trade rivalries, of competing 
armaments, of covert diplomacy, of masterful 
personalities, and sabre-rattling militarist 
aggression. In the different lands many acute 
minds foresaw clearly enough that unless 
fears could be removed, and conflicting aims 
and ambitions held in check or reconciled, the 
rulers of one country or another would in the 
end embroil the peoples in blood. Suspicious 
and mistrustful, the rulers pursued their 
hidden diplomatic games, and the people, 
though they knew it not, were never far re¬ 
moved from the precipice of war. 











IMPOSSIBLE PARTNERS. 

The experience of eighteen months has 
taught us that War was never so mechanical, 
brutalised, unromantic as in our own day. 
Science and invention have been prostituted 
to the end that they may contribute to the 
mangling and agony of human flesh, to the 
choking of soldiers with deadly gases, to the 
drowning of innocent non-combatants on the 
high seas, to the swift destruction of houses 
and death of men by bombs dropped from the 
outraged skies. The man lies crushed beneath 
the war machine. Never have the bravery and 
endurance of the soldiers been excelled, but 
the finest physical valour goes down before the 
raking fire of machine guns. 

To the mass of the people the war appeared 
a fight for freedom. The pre-war diplomacy of 
the different Pow’ers has been a matter of some 
controversy and may be a matter of even 
sharper controversy with the return of peace, 
but at all events there was no mistaking the 
generous instinct of the people. This was to 
them a war to set Belgium free, and to break 
the power of the Prussian military yoke—a 
yoke which Compulsion had fastened on the 
German people. In Germany they built up a 
numerically powerful democratic movement, 
but Conscription rendered it to a large extent 
sterile and ineffective. Militarism and demo¬ 
cracy cannot live together, either in Germany 
or Great Britain. 

It seems to be impossible for a country to 
take part in a prolonged war, whatever the 
original aim and purpose of the war, without 
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funning the danger of increasing reaction * 
Against this danger the Labour movement 
must guard, without reflecting from any pur¬ 
pose immediately before the country, and 
whilst pressing forward toward a real, an en¬ 
during and an honourable peace. 

THE MARCH OF THE REACTIONARIES. 

The phrase “ we are at war ”—in itself a 
grim and terrible truth, imposing additional 
restraint and responsibility upon all of us—has 
frequently been used in recent months to cloak 
the sinister aims of reactionary men. There 
has been quite wanton and provocative inter¬ 
ference with industrial freedom with the liber¬ 
ties of public discussion and debate, with the 
right of newspapers to criticise members of the 
Government or even to report their speeches, 
with the right in some cases to fair and open 
trial. There are signs in London and else¬ 
where of growing educational reaction. 
Labour is expected, even legally obliged, to 
maintain industrial truce; but shipowners can 
increase freightage many times over, and 
Government contractors and food monopolists 
have reaped huge harvests out of the necessity 
and danger of the realm. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who would apparently 
like to see the rules of the army applied to the 
workshop, made a not very successful experi¬ 
ment in Compulsion by means of the Muni¬ 
tions Act. That Act of Parliament, defied at 
the very start by the Welsh miners, created 
violent irritation in various districts, and has 
since had to be greatly modified. The strike 
weapon was abandoned—I cannot imagine 
anyone would desire to see strikes until the 













Country wins through to happier times—resort 
was had to general arbitration, but it will be 
impossible to avoid considerable resentment if, 
having given up or had taken from them their 
right t'o*withhold their labour, the workers are 
now made to feel that their claim before arbi¬ 
tration tribunals for increases in wagos are to 
be prejudiced in advance by official pronounce¬ 
ments. 

THE SITUATION BADLY HANDLED. 

I cannot help thinking that the Labour 
Situation has. been, in many respects, badly 
handled since the outbreak of war. Yet wise 
handling of the industrial problem was highly 
important, contributing, as it would power¬ 
fully have'done, to the strength and endur¬ 
ance of the country. In various districts, 
labour unrest has been allowed to spread and 
fester, aggravated by extortionate food prices, 
by rent-raising, by the Munitions Act and the 
administration, of that Act, and by the opera¬ 
tions of private capitalism. Labour has been 
sometimes cajoled, sometimes compelled; 
there have been too many loose unsubstanti¬ 
ated chargbs, too much moral lecturing; but 
the real problem was missed, for the crux 
of the problem, leading directly to industrial 
peace, is the discovery of methods by which 
Labour, its bosom cleansed of much poisonous 
but natural suspicion, could acquire a new 
staths and responsibility and enter a true and 
real partnership in the life of the nation. 

Forced labour, or attempts in that direction, 
will always prove a calamitous failure among 
British workers. Any statesman who, mis- 
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conceiving the attributes of his fellow-country T 
men, causes by his blundering methods sedi¬ 
tion and disaffection amongst the workers 
would clearly^be arraigned under the Defence 
of the Realm Acts. At all events, statesmen 
should understand that workers can help and 
save this country, without betraying their 
class. If the nation is to be a family—as we are 
often told it is, and as we all admit it should be 
—it must* above all else be an economic 
family. In its truest and highest form, 
hational service is impossible, unless we can 
eliminate the taint and poison of commercial¬ 
ism. 

Army discipline is of necessity stern and 
rigid, neither possible nor desirable in the 
factories; but army discipline would itself go 
to pieces if the soldiers were not well aware 
that their greater exertion and toil and 
danger is shared by the officers, and brings 
no financial profit to the officers. Remember 
that these soldiers who are brave as lions in 
the trenches are the sons and brothers of the 
workmen who remain in factories, workshops, 
and mines. They are men of one blood, and 
brothers of one blood will not prove lions 
in the trenches and sheep in the factories. 

In the trenches men fight to resist aggres¬ 
sion, and the workmen at home, whilst they 
will and should do nothing to injure their 
comrades in the field, put forward a strong 
plea for understanding and fair dealing. In 
the minds of the soldiers there will bo strange 
thoughts if they have to return to a Great 
Britain in which political reaction and indus¬ 
trial repression have gained the upper hand, 
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and labofir standards arc depressed or broken 
down for long years to come. Surely, in 
respect of "ail this, the Labour movement has 
a direct responsibility. 

THE DANGER BILL. 

Following, much else, Parliament has 
decided in 'favour of forced military service. 

The Bill, soon to be an Act, does not even 
redeem the pledge of the Prime Minister, for 
that pledge was .understood to involve thorough 
investigation first, legislation afterwards, if 
necessary. No analysis of the Derby figures 
has been made, so that men, first deemed 
to be soldiers, will afterwards put forward 
tlieir blairn to exemption. It seems a little 
difficult to argue military necessity in respect 
of a'Bill Which leaves out Ireland, apparently 
on the grdtmd that it is objected to by an 
Irish party which combines independent 
support of the Government in respect of the 
war, with the preservation of its own political 
identity free from Coalitions. It seems difficult 
to argue military necessity in respect of a 
measure’ which attaches more importance to 
the .’military value of a single man of forty 
than a married man of twenty, and even ex¬ 
empts curates, many of whom are among the 
most martial and ferocious members of the 
community. 

Already,*in points of detail as apart from the 
basic scheme, the measure has been amended 
and’-improved* and this was made easier by 
the attitude taken by the Labour conference 
in London, by the conference of the Miners’ 
Federation', 1: and by unremitting work and 
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watchfulness on the committee stages. 
Official assurances have been forthcoming on 
the much-discussed question of industrial com¬ 
pulsion. I do not impugn these assurances as to 
the intension of the Government, but Labour 
will do well none the less to be vigilant and 
alert. Whether the power is exercised or not, 
the new legislation, without doubt, will in¬ 
crease the power of employers of labour, and 
local tribunals over the workmen. The more 
closely I have examined this Military Service 
Bill, especially the clauses dealing with appli¬ 
cation and grounds for exemption, the more 
I have tried to cut out of the Bill the possibil¬ 
ity of industrial conscription, the more I am 
convinced that no form of words affords im¬ 
munity from danger, and that you cannot 
have forced military service without at any 
rate running the risk of forced industrial 
service. Much will depend upon the composi¬ 
tion of the local tribunals, and the spirit 
in which they carry out the work of adminis¬ 
tration. Wide powers in regard to the granting 
of conditional and temporary certificates of 
exemption, to the reviewing and revising of 
certificates, and to deciding as to whether 
the conditions under which a man obtained 
his certificate have so changed that he is no 
longer entitled to it will be vested in these 
tribunals. 

THE POWER OF THE EMPLOYER. 

The question of deciding whether an 
eligible man is indispensable or not, whether 
he goes into the army or remains in the work¬ 
shop, must of necessity be determined largely 
by reports from his employers. When the 
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temporary certificate of a workman has ex¬ 
pired, the question of its renewal will, in 
large measure, be decided by the evidence of 
the employer. These and many similar cir¬ 
cumstances do seem to me to open the door 
to the danger of industrial compulsion, es¬ 
pecially in the less progressive districts. At 
any rate, no pledge or promise will absolve 
Labour from the duty of being on guard. 
Since the tribunals in the very necessity of 
the case must be considerably influenced by 
the statement of the employers as to the 
men who can and cannot be spared, it may 
be necessary to warn all whom it may con¬ 
cern that any sign of favouritism, any 
appearance of discrimination in the selection, 
will be fiercely resented. Indeed, any attempt 
to use this new legislation as a weapon against 
Trade Unionists, like any attempt to coerce 
men who, out of intense and genuine con¬ 
viction, object to the taking of life, will lead 
to great bitterness and end in failure. 

The voluntary system—what remained of it 
—has been steadily undermined for many 
months by the Conscriptionists, especially by 
means of well-organised press campaigns. 
Their task, to tell the truth, was not very 
difficult, for the system more and more re¬ 
sembled a house built upon shifting sand. The 
way to make a voluntary system secure and 
effective—not a voluntary system, creaking 
and hazardous, maintained by emotional plat¬ 
form appeals, or by the almost irresistible pres¬ 
sure of employers, or by harrying and badger¬ 
ing and white feathering, not a voluntary sys¬ 
tem whose platform was used by men to pave 
and prepare the way for Conscription, not a 
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voluntary system which in the end landed 
those who honestly and sincerely worked for it 
in the bog of Conscription—is to remove the 
economic difficulties which hinder so many 
from doing ’’fchat they would readily do. 

THE MEED OF HEROES. 

If our soldiers are heroes—as indeed they 
are—can it be claimed that they and their de¬ 
pendants even now are given the meed ot 
heroes? Many have gone at tremendous per¬ 
sonal sacrifice, but there remain numbers of 
young men, married and single, whose obliga¬ 
tions are such that the scale of payments and 
separation allowances would involve their de¬ 
pendants in ruin. That dilemma, at least, 
should not have arisen. Something in the 
nature of a rent moratorium, declared at the 
beginning of the war, or since, would have 
settled for many the question that caused them 
so much cogitation and uncertainty. 

In this matter a nearer approach should also 
be made to equality of sacrifice. If men are 
asked to sacrifice their lives and do sacrifice 
their lives in the service of the State, and 
since money is needed even more than men, r 
it asking too much that wealth, luxury, landed 
estates should be surrendered, and part of the 
revenue so obtained devoted to the generous 
reward of these heroes of the trenches?. Is it 
asking something extravagant that their pay 
should be brought up, say to the level of a 
skilled engineer? Along such lines a real and 
living voluntary system might have been ren¬ 
dered impregnable. 
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THE WIDER VIEW. 

It must further be obvious to all, except the 
most unthinking, that the question ctf volun¬ 
tary or compulsory service is in the last resort 
bound up with the question of military policy. 
With lying cleverness the Compulsionist press 
insisted week after week that this country had 
put forward no real effort in the war, but had 
left the burden to be borne by its Allies. From 
the start of the war the Government and the 
military authorities should have iad, but do 
not appear to have had, some clear guiding 
idea as to reconciling and co-ordinating the 
naval, the military, the industrial and finan¬ 
cial obligation of Great Britain. There is now 
a danger that this nation may attempt the 
impossible; in other words may try to be at 
one and the same time a great naval power, a 
great military power, a great financial and in¬ 
dustrial power. If the millions of soldiers 
already in the field or in course of preparation 
are to be armed and equipped, if our accumu¬ 
lating debts to America and other countries are 
to be paid, if the enormous loans to the Allies 
and the Colonies, reaching for the current year 
J6423,000,000 are to be met, if a Government 
expenditure for the current fiscal year of 
.£1,590,000,000 is to be faced, if the people at 
home are to be feci and clothed, it stands to 
reason that there must be a limit to the num¬ 
ber of soldiers who can be put in the field. 
Unless this wider aspect of the case is con¬ 
sidered soberly in all its bearings and economic 
consequences, we shall have been rushed into 
Compulsion only to find the last state of the 
country worse than the first. 
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The experience of other countries and other 
wars teaches tliat^vhen once the departure we 
arc now making has been made it is not easy 
to get back to the old road. If that is true, we 
are meantimer engaged in forging fetters for 
the future. In the House of Commons the 
other night a Conservative member, in a finely- 
phrased speech, expressed the view that after 
the war, as a result of common suffering and 
sorrow, class antagonism would soften or 
practically disappear, and we should all be 
living together in a sort of earthly paradise. 
Unfortunately my reason forbids me to accept 
that comforting view. Among many em¬ 
ployers there has been little change of policy 
even during the war, and it is surely expecting 
too much to look for some miraculous change 
when the war is over. In my view there will 
be many hard industrial battles to be fought, 
and if any taint of Conscription remains, these 
battles will be rendered more difficult a hun¬ 
dredfold. 

These issues are plain to large numbers of 
the workpeople in this country, and great 
organisations like the triple alliance of Miners, 
Railwaymen, and Transport Workers are 
getting ready, not to make reckless use of 
organised power, but to front fearlessly any 
■eventuality that may arise. 

HISTORIC CONFERENCE. 

This conference, which will be historic in 
the annals of our party, is apparently being 
followed with an unusual degree of outside 
interest. The press has been particularly 
busy tbe last week or two, and there have 
been many rumours of plots, intrigues, dis- 
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ruptions, secessions. It seems a pity that 
those whose names have been freely mentioned 
in this connection should' be so utterly in 
the dark as to the surreptitous and terrible 
things that are supposed to be taking place. 
For my part I have never lenfr myself to 
personal intrigue, and I hope I never shall. 

To a conference that will be moved by 
strong and passionate feeling I would utter 
this note of warning. Beyond these present 
storms and tempests, when the guns have 
ceased to boom, and peace returns to a dis¬ 
tracted, blood-sodden Europe, will there not 
still be need—greater need than ever— in 
our land and in all lands for an organised 
workers’ movement? Will there not still be 
inequalities to be redressed, wrongs and 
oppressions to be resisted, a better social 
order to be established, saner ways to be 
discovered for the settlement of international 
disputes? Let us not hastily, in the heat 
and passion of the moment, disrupt and dis¬ 
sipate our potential strength. 

At the present time, men, parties, move¬ 
ments, nations, are alike in the crucible; 
what will come out of it all is not given to 
mortal eyes to forsee. We can only guess. 
That there will be personal and party re¬ 
adjustments is, I think, inevitable. If re¬ 
adjustments are to be made, let them come, 
if possible, as the result of the sequence of 
events and tendencies, not as the result of 
rash and embittered action. Do not forget 
that Labour will presently have to face 
problems of extraordinary complexity and 
difficulty, and this task which, in any event. 
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will demand the highest degree of capacity 
and courage, will not be made easier if we 
front it with a wrangling and shattered move¬ 
ment. 

IS IT NOT TIME? 

Is it not time that we began to think 
/seriously about these future problems? Fore¬ 
sight and wise vision in this matter are 
essential. If we wait until it is too late we 
shall not master the problems, but be 
mastered by them. It is beyond question a 
national and patriotic duty that we should try 
to look ahead, that we should, to the utmost 
of our ability and power, plan and scheme 
how to ward off some of the worst conse¬ 
quences of the aftermath of war. 

What will be the state of emplo 3 'ment 
following the outbreak of peace? Shall we 
continue the present condition of fictitious 
and illusory prosperity, or shall we have some 
years of industrial depression and collapse? 
Will there be violent dislocation of industry, 
with dear money and • materials? If the 
soldiers who return get back their old jobs, 
as they clearly should if they so desire, what 
will happen to the great mass of emergency 
labour that is doing the work now? To what 
extent will the nation find it necessary to 
organise industry on a new basis? What 
is to be the future place of the woman in 
industry, and what safeguards are necessary 
to prevent the woman being used as an unfair 
competitor in the labour market? ' Will 
Trade Union safeguards really be restored, 
and, if so, under what conditions? Will the 
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restoration depend upon v the pledged word of 
statesmen, or upon the economic circumstances 
in which the workers find themselves after 
the war, and upon their organised power? 

To these and similar questrahs many con¬ 
flicting answers would doubtless be returned, 
but all would, I think, agree as to the need 
for thorough investigation, and for a considered 
policy that will meet, as far as can be fore¬ 
seen, the new conditions. One thing is certain, 
we shall all be living in a very different 
world, and it will be a bad world for Labour 
unless Labour takes a strong hand in the 
shaping of it. 

URGENT QUESTIONS AWAIT US. 

We have to think of the soldiers and their 
dependants, especially the disabled and parti¬ 
ally disabled men, and we have to see that 
the present generous instincts do not evaporate 
before the future of these men, broken in 
the wars, is assured. Urgent social questions 
will await us, but I think we do not yet 
fully comprehend how conditions are being 
revolutionised, how the old landmarks are 
disappearing. 

A clamorous cry for protection is already 
being raised, and it will be stimulated by the 
war heritage of hate and passion. If pro¬ 
tection has to come, it must not be for the 
benefit of a landed class, of the sections of 
tho capitalist class, at the expense of the 
toiling masses; but, if proved necessary and 
advantageous, it must work to the good of 
the whole people. Therefore, public owner¬ 
ship must precede or accompany any form of 
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protection-, and the- public ownership must not 
be a huger bureaucracy superimposed upon 
labour, but an enterprise embodying the 
highest" conception of national service, and in 
which <the workers immediately concerned 
will share in the control. 

Extravagant wealth and luxury must be cut, 
like a cancer, out of the national life. At the 
best of times the nation was not able to afford 
the enormous toll and tribute exacted by privi¬ 
lege and for the future the flaunting of wealth 
in the face of poverty will be more dangerous 
and intolerable than it has ever been. Re¬ 
member, we shall have added some thousands 
of millions of pounds to the national debt. 
Remember, we shall not only have to pay the 
debt, but hundreds of millions in interest as 
well. The old paths to social reform will be 
closed for generations to come. The old ques¬ 
tion of where the money is to come from will 
have acquired fresh point after the war. Our 
demands must therefore go forward on bigger 
and bolder lines. 

POLICY FOR THE FUTURE. 

There is nothing for it but to reorganise 
the material resources of the nation, and to 
move forward toward a genuine economic 
brotherhood. Our shipping should be organ¬ 
ised into a national mercantile marine. The 
railways should not be allowed to lapse back 
into private control. Under a just system of 
land ownership and tenure, co-operative agri¬ 
culture should be organised from the stand¬ 
point of wise production and distribution. 
Monopolies must be taken over and controlled. 
The alternative to all this, as I see it, is chaos 
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and confusion, deepened social poverty, a 
deep-seated spreading discontent, merely dis¬ 
ruptive of society, without guidance or direc¬ 
tion. 

Service to the State, let it not be forgot¬ 
ten, is many sided, has many facets. And in 
service which is forced there is no energy or 
joy. But it is the duty of all, not to slumber 
in inglorious ease, but to bring to the service 
of the common weal, freely, generously, all the 
qualities of head and heart. Let us not be 
afraid to look and work even beyond the mists 
and passions of the hour. Let there be no 
hasty judgment, no appeal to angry prejudice. 
What we have done, or tried to do, or failed to 
do, will be judged and tested by time. In the 
end we shall be praised or blamed—if praise 
or blame matter—as we have acted wisely or 
not wisely. At any rate, let our thought and 
action be inspired by no motive except the ful¬ 
filment of those noble purposes that have 
guided the Labour movement, by fidelity to 
principles which are the spiritual breath of its 
nostrils and without which it must die, and by 
what we conceive to be the righteousness that 
exacts nations, and the grandeur and abiding 
greatness of our country to which, despite any 
and every difference of view, we owe a com¬ 
mon loyalty and devotion. 
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